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REPLIES OF DIONISIO RIDRUEJO 


TO THE NEWSPAPER “O ESTADO DE SAO PAULO” 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF FALANGISM 

Q.1. What contribution do you believe Falangism or 
Falangist political thought will have made to Spain’s 
political future? : 

A. A fair and thorough analysis of Falangist thought 
would require far more space than that available for a 
journalistic survey. It could be said that in essence 
Falangism has been a composite of diverse and con- 
tradictory elements such as traditionalist thought and 
that of revolutionary syndicalism, aristocratic neoliber- 
alism, related to that in Ortega’s writings, and European 
fascism, which, in turn, with its socialist, nationalist and 
imperialist formula has been one of the most extra- 
ordinary complexes of our times. 

I believe that all these elements are now in the 
process of dissolution and that in future one will speak, 
not of a coherent and enduring Falangism, but rather 
of a rhetoric whose intoxicating effects I am not best 
suited to discuss. 

On another level it should be said that we Falangists 
tried, or thought we were trying, to form a national syn- 
thesis of sentiments which are usually attributed to the 
rightists—i.e., patriotism of a traditional type and Cath- 
olic cultural elements—and those usually attributed to 
the leftists, such as an aspiration toward revolutionary 
social justice or an inclination toward economic collec- 
tivism. Only too late did some of us realize that a syn- 
thesis of this type can only be achieved by preserving the 
dialectic tension of the different elements. To attempt 
anything else would be to disrupt the even balance be- 
tween the one extreme and the other. And as Falangism 
could not be, nor did it wish to be, a working class 
movement, it had to end up as a movement against the 
working classes, at the service of the conservative class- 
es: “the assault guard of reaction,” as the Falange’s 





The above statements are to appear in Portuguese in 
the Brazilian newspaper O Estado de Sao Paulo. Sr. 
Ridruejo has sent them to IBERICA for publication in 
Spanish and English versions. 


DIONISIO RIDRUE]JO was one of the founders of 
the Falange, and fought in the Civil War in its ranks. 
At the war’s conclusion he was made Director General 
of Propaganda by General Franco. During World War 
II he fought on the Eastern front in the Blue Division, 
but on his return to Spain he broke violently with 
Franco, accusing the latter of having converted the so- 
called “national revolution” into an apparatus for the 
exploitation of the people. He has been imprisoned on 
two occasions for anti-Franco activities, and is the 
founder of “Partido Social de Accién Democratica”. 
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founder himself [José Antonio Primo de Rivera] had 
feared. That is just where it remained, historically 
speaking, and today we know that it could not have been 
otherwise. 

Nevertheless, of all the aforementioned elements, I 
believe that the one that has been most persistent, most 
fruitful and the one which will truly constitute a legacy 
for Spain’s political future, is the element of syndicalist 
inspiration: the form of sensibility by which the Falan- 
gist social utopia has opened the mind of the middle 
classes toward a positive awareness of contemporary so- 
cial problems. The rupture of the middle class with 
conservative bourgeois tradition could be, after all, the 
positive result of its [the Falange’s] failure. 


MONARCHY OR REPUBLIC? 

Q.2. What form of government would you consider 
a feasible replacement for the present one: Monarchy 
or Republic? 

A. Here you could quote verbatim the reply which I 
gave to the review Temps Modernes. The system of 
“dominating” forces of the country favors a monarchist 
solution, so it seems prudent to me for the joint efforts 
of the democratic and popular forces to be aimed 
toward exacting from this fact the desirable conditions 
rather than toward preventing its realization. 


A NATIONAL OPPOSITION FRONT? 

Q.3. Given the diverse tendencies within the opposition 
today, some so divergent and others of a traditional an- 
tagonism, is the formation of a National Opposition 
Front, to call it something, possible? Or at least joint ac- 
tion by the opposition elements? 

A. What you call the national opposition front is so 
evident a necessity that any force impeding its formation 
contracts an immense responsibility to the nation. Of 
course the idea of integrating all Spaniards into such a 
front is fantastic as of today. It would suffice for the 
various groups to come to an agreement as to the need 
for the establishment of a democratic system of govern- 
ment in Spain, for this to be the starting point for the 
reformation of the economic-social structure, without 
which Spanish internal harmony in freedom would al- 
ways be precarious. This would require from all a com- 
mon discipline and the drafting of a minimal program 
concerning both conditions necessary for a_ political 
change and the basic outlines of a future constitutional 
order. I do not see that insurmountable differences exist 
in either of these two aspects, counting on the two most 
probable centers of political polarization which would, 
in my opinion, be Christian democracy and socialism. 








Personally, I am not satisfied with these two forma- 
tions nor do they seem entirely timely to me, but the 
twenty years of political desert through which we have 
been passing have prevented any revision of political 
ideas, programs and concepts, and in the meantime it 
is necessary to start off with what we have and try 
to empower it. Those of us who are trying to elaborate 
a theory of political and social democracy that is up 
to date will have to limit themselves, for the present, 
to the formation of accompanying forces. The fact that 
the intermediate areas between the two big conjectur- 
al blocs are occupied by a pululation of groups, 
in almost every case of a very personalist nature, is 
one of the calamities inherent in clandestinity. But, I 
repeat, there are no insurmountable discrepancies and, 
hence, the reduction to a unity of the democratic mo- 
saic will be perfectly possible whenever good will and 
common sense prevail. 


WOULD THE “OPPOSITION FRONT” INCLUDE 
COMMUNISTS AND NATIONAL SYNDICALISTS? 


Q.4. Supposing that such an opposition front were to 
be formed, would it include communists and national 
syndicalists in its ranks? 

A. The inclusion of the Communist party in the demo- 
cratic front seems fundamentally inadvisable to me, 
though I would never agree to its being ignored or 
made the object of persecution or molestation. All of 
the traditional and new democratic forces mistrust it; 
furthermore, for the possibility of a stable, democratic 
life to gain credence, the self-sufficiency in strife of the 
strictly democratic organizations must be demonstrated 
previously. 

With respect to what is referred to as National Syn- 
dicalism, its indissoluble union with the regime in pow- 
er, which I do not believe it will survive, would make 
its inclusion in an opposition front an absurdity. But 
none of this means that the necessary generosity should 
not prevail in the absorption of groups and persons 
whose dissatisfaction with the present regime is very 
clear. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PHASE 


Q.5. How do you conceive of the transition from this 
regime to another? What tendencies would be incor- 
porated into the first transitional government? 

A. If it is a matter of the transition of this regime in- 
to another one, not merely of the prolongation of this 
regime in another one, then two hypotheses must be 
formulated: one, that the decisive forces of the nation 
(I am alluding especially to the Church and Army) 
acquire an awareness of their responsibility and peace- 
fully effect the change, or, two, that such a change will 
be provoked by the growing impulse of the national 
revoluntionary protest. It might even happen that 
once this second movement got under way the 
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responsible forces would hasten to fulfill the first 
hypothesis. Were this to happen it would seem 
highly probable to me that the first provisional govern- 
ment would be of monarchist character, even in the 
event that the question of the form of government were 
not yet settled and were to be the subject of a plebiscite. 
With such a [transitional] government, which would 
be of a technical character and not very representa- 
tive, the real popular forces would have to come to 
an understanding, both in order to obtain guarantees 
and to be able to collaborate with it, and also in order 
to apply pressure on it and to require its rapid demo- 
cratic authentification. Should the second hypothesis 
prevail then the provisional government would only be 
a government of concentration made up of representa- 
tives of all the important tendencies. In either case the 
government would have to be of a provisional, liqui- 
dating and constituent nature. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
WITH UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE? 


Q.6. Do you favor a parliamentary regime? If so, then 
would the parliamentarians be elected through universal 
suffrage? 

A. I favor the founding of all powers of state on uni- 
versal suffrage, except possibly the moderating power, 
if it appears institutionalized and its functions are limit- 
ed to the very precise ones of arbitration. On the other 
hand I do not favor a strictly parliamentarian regime, 
that is, a governing parliament, but, rather, a prudent 
division which would guarantee the independence and 
duration necessary to the executive power without ex- 
empting it from obedience to the law, submission to 
criticism and a final responsibility to parliament and 
the nation. 


WOULD FULL FREEDOMS BE GRANTED? 


Q.7. Would this first government grant full freedom 
to the press, religion and association, and the right to 
call strikes? 

A. I believe that all personal freedoms, including re- 
ligious freedom, should be guaranteed right from the 
start by any provisional government. As to freedom of 
the press and association and the right to strike, I be- 
lieve that they should be granted gradually and by 
means of special statutes which would not lessen their 
effectiveness, but insure that they would be resorted 
to in a responsible way. 


FREEDOM FOR COMMUNISTS? 


Q.8. Would the Communist party, a Falangist party or 
a possible Francoist party have freedom of action? 

A. In my opinion no association should be banned or 
outlawed, but one would have to define by means of 
a “statute for political parties” which associations would 
be qualified to aspire to representation and govern- 
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ment. This qualification, in my opinion, should not 
be based on ideology, but on their internal structures, 
which should be adapted to the democratic system. As 
to the Falangist party, I consider its perpetuation highly 
improbable, and that of a Francoist party practically 
impossible, even were such parties to be tolerated. 


CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS 

Q.9. How do you conceive of the future relations be- 
tween Church and State? 

A. If we wish to concentrate the dialogue between the 
different political parties on questions of real interest 
in politics, and especially in all that pertains to the 
country’s economic-social structure, then we must be- 
gin by eliminating the previous problems which have 
sown discord in the past. This requires, among other 
things, such as the solution of the question of the form 
of government and the regional problems, an insurance 
of religious peace for Spaniards, guaranteeing full free- 
dom for the Catholic Church but preventing it from 
intervening in affairs of state or from claiming excessive 
privileges. A Concordat along the lines of separation 
[of Church and State], with recognition of freedom for 
all faiths, seems desirable to me. 


TRADE UNION SYSTEM 

Q.10. Do you consider it preferable to retain the pres- 
ent trade union system, that is, the obligatory and single 
trade union within a trade union system, in the future, 
or would you introduce trade union freedom? 

A. The present trade union system is misleading, espe- 
cially with respect to the word “vertical”, which in 
practice has no meaning. However I would prefer to 
see the provisional administration and conversion of 
the trade union machinery set up by the regime turned 
over to a committee made up of representatives of the 
state and of the traditional trade union organizations 
[i.e., the now outlawed CNT and UGT]. For the refor- 
mation of the present system I would postulate the fol- 
lowing points: 1. The maintenance of the syndical unity 
of workers, employees and technicians by means of a 
confederated structure. 2. To turn over to it the ad- 
ministration of the immense patrimony accumulated for 
the benefit of the working classes by means of the vari- 
ous systems of forced savings to which they have been 
subjected during the past years. 3. That the principle 
of the obligatory syndical share be preserved. 4. That 
the economic trade unions should be dissolved, and giv- 
en the choice of becoming free associations. 5. That the 
era of trade union aggressiveness be considered as 
terminated, and to begin to orient trade unionism to- 
ward undertakings of greater scope such as the demo- 
cratic control of the economy, the training of labor and 
the direct participation in legislative organisms. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY 
Q.11. Toward which bloc do you believe Spain should 
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incline? Or should she be neutral? 

A. I believe that Spain belongs to the Western bloc 
and that through it she should seek a solution identical 
to that of any other European nation. In principle I 
am a pacifist, but I do not believe in the neutralism of 
isolated nations, but, rather, in the work of these na- 


tions within the international blocs toward an effective 
progress. 


HISPANIDAD 


Q.12. The present regime has made a political propa- 
ganda campaign out of the doctrine of Hispanidad. Do 
you approve of this? 

A. I believe in the policy of Hispano-American soli- 
darity, as a necessary complement to the Europeanist 
policy to which Spain should be dedicated. But the re- 
gime’s policy of Hispanidad has committed many grave 
errors—perhaps of necessity—in having found support, 
not in the Spanish-American peoples but in certain 
hyper-rightist fractions of these peoples. The re-orienta- 
tion should be complete. 


THE NEW GENERATION 

Q.13. In what direction do you think that the genera- 
tion which is 30 today, and which due to historical cir- 
cumstances has been brought up in the ranks of the 
Falangist youth, will tend in the future? 

A. With respect to the young people, we are faced by 
the paradoxical fact that men of 40 are still called 
young. These youths of 40, 30 or even 20, live in Spain 
in a state of great passivity, with the exception of some 
very promising minorities. I imagine and hope that these 
years of silence have also been years of preparation. 
Spain’s political future cannot be an exercise for im- 
provisers; it must confront very grave problems and it 
must confront them with much technical ability. In 
all that pertains to political organization it seems 
to me that attentiveness to social and economic prob- 
lems predominates among the youth, and this seems 
wholesome and right to me, but on the other hand I 
fear that our young heirs are not excessively moved by 
perspectives of freedom, and this, to my way of think- 
ing, is a serious fault from which the Franco regime 
can never be absolved. 

In a more or less vague way the youth of Spain has 
socialist—to use the word in its broadest sense—pre- 
dilections; what remains to be seen is if this inclina- 
tion will fulfill itself in a spirit of initiative, creative- 
ness and responsibility, or in a spirit of conformity and 
resignation. I am no prophet, but I do all that I can 
to promote the spirit which seems soundest to me, the 
liberal spirit. It has been the free men who have 
started the great transformations of our times, even 
those which have taken freedom as their price. Of the 
men without courage, that is, without the courage to 
be free, I expect nothing. 








THE FAILURE OF A SYSTEM 


Cortolano 


Reports from Spain, including those emanating from 
official sources, leave no room for doubt as to the 
gravity of the economic crisis through which the coun- 
try is passing after twenty years of misgovernment. 

The regime’s inconsistencies and contradictions, 
which are easily perceived in the multiple aspects of 
national life, have been especially evident in its con- 
duct of the national economy. A brief review of the 
succeeding shifts of the regime’s economic policy suf- 
fices to demonstrate that it has lacked the long range 
economic vision proper to an authentic government. 
As the past twenty years have gone by we have wit- 
nessed, first the application of elementary autocratic 
concepts and the spread of state interventionism, then 
a move toward greater economic freedom—with the 
flowering of “big industries’—and then, finally, an 
attempt, imposed by circumstances, to place the Span- 
ish economy within the framework of the interna- 
tional economic organizations in the hope of thereby 
obtaining additional dollar credits. 

The sad story of these last twenty years is a story 
of expediencies, play of interests, spread of corrup- 
tion, incompetence, inability to control inflation and 
an infair distribution of the costs of the meager eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The regime threw away its last chance of an 
autonomous economic policy when it chose the easy 
path of American aid. From 1954 on American aid 
provided the foundations for a simultaneous expan- 
sion in both consumption and governmental invest- 
ment. Within three years the credit reserves were ex- 
hausted. In 1956 we were treated to a new example 
of governmental incapacity when two successive wage 
increases were decreed, just at a moment when the 
freezing of crops in February of that year alone had 
caused a loss of $100 millions in reserves. 

In February, 1957, General Franco reorganized his 
cabinet. The new ministers announced a clearcut 
rectification of the autocratic, inflationary and hap- 
hazard courses pursued until then. However, two 
years later one could not discern much progress to- 
ward recovery, especially with respect to the situation 
of working and middle class Spaniards. 





“CORIOLANO” is the pen name of one of the most 
outstanding economists in Spain today. 
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The new governmental team then acted in accord- 
ance with the dictates of necessity: having exhausted 
all possibilities of gratuitous and unconditional aid 
(“unconditional” aid meaning that provided in re- 
turn for the installation of American bases), it turned 
to other potential sources of credit such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, American private 
banking, etc. As a result it has been found necessary 
to proceed to a general “redecoration” of the Spanish 
economic policy because, as is known, the aforemen- 
tioned organizations maintain a clear line of action. 
Decided adversaries of inflation, they recommend a 
reduction of consumption, price stabilization, relaxa- 
tion of trade barriers and the abandonment of a na- 
tionalistic policy with respect to investment of foreign 
private capital in Spain. All in all, a reversion to a 
more liberal past. 

This is all very well, but when such a program is 
applied to the Spanish economy of today several ob- 
stacles will be encountered. The main one relates to 
the question of a reduction of consumption. The 
situation of the laborer or modest functionary or 
peasant today is such that there is not much left for 
him to cut down on. As it is, according to official 
figures the cost of living in the provincial capitals has 
gone up 35%-40% during the last two years, with- 
out any compensating wage increase. ... 

On the other hand, if the final decision con- 
sists—as is most probable—in sacrificing the future, 
that is to say in reducing the volume of investments, 
then it will turn out to be very difficult to balance 
certain entries that do not relate to authentic enter- 
prises but rather to bureaucratic apparatuses or ‘“‘ad- 
ministrative latifundios’” [non-productive estates] ad- 
ministered by persons entrenched in the upper spheres 
of the regime. Thus the reduction of investments will 
only affect those private and public concerns that do 
contribute a certain amount to the nation’s income. 


POLICY OF STABILIZATION? 

Everything points to a forthcoming announcement, 
to be made with great fanfare, of a new governmental 
economic policy. All that is needed is the interna- 
tional economic organizations’ decision to give their 
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approval. This is just as it should be: he who pays 
has the right to give orders. But what is bad about 
the case of Spain is that because of our lamentable 
economic situation those who pay very little are the 
ones who give all the orders. 

Even before the salvaging operation agreed upon 
with the spheres of international finance has begun 
to be implemented, one can already detect the first 
effects of the new orientation. At the end of May 
private banking received specific instructions to lower 
the volume of credits. The purpose of this was to 
place a limit on credit expansion, which is not to 
exceed 50% of that of 1958. 

To all who are familiar with the workings of the 
Spanish economy, especially with the distribution of 
credits by means of the banking system, it is quite 
clear that a general and indiscriminate order for 
credit restrictions could lead to innumerable abuses. 
Private banking has extended its power in the last 
few years in such a way that most private industries 
depend on it. These bank-supported industries would 
not seem likely to be the ones to suffer most from the 
restriction of credits. To date those that have seriously 
felt this tightening up of credit have been the small 
and medium-sized companies. The proportions of this 
phenomenon have been such that the newspaper 
ABC has even reflected in its pages the preoccupation 
felt in many Spanish provinces, A good many com- 
panies that have been nourished on inflation, privi- 
leged by the climate of autocracy and economic iso- 
lation, are going to have to pay for the faults of a 
mistaken state economic orientation. 


‘ 


FINANCIAL FAVORITISM: 
THE CASE OF “MANUFACTURAS 
METALICAS MADRILENAS” 
But there is another thing which leads one to doubt 
the final scope of the much vaunted policy of stabili- 
zation: we refer to the survival of the regime’s eco- 
nomic and financial contrivances. While credit is 
becoming tighter and an economic contraction is 
taking place in the principal consumers’ goods, 
other companies and industries, ones that are 
completely anti-economical and unproductive, find 
the doors of economic salvation wide open to them. 
The most noteworthy example of this, one which 
has been confronting businessmen who have been 
obliged to go into bankruptcy or suspend payments 
during the last few weeks, is that of the “Manu- 
facturas Metdlicas Madrilefias” [‘‘Madrid Metal 
Manufacture’’]. Because of bad management, im- 
moralities and incompetence this concern has been 
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virtually bankrupt for the last two or three years. On 
repeated occasions there has been talk of its shut- 
down and sale to the highest bidder, but at the last 
minute financial aid has been forthcoming. The Bank 
of Spain could tell the public of the hundreds of 
millions of pesetas which it has “invested” in this 
concern. More recently aid to M.M.M. has come 
directly from the government Treasury. And this, 
we repeat, at a time when it is considered necessary 
to restrict credit and when assurances are being given 
—hby the Ministers of Commerce and Industry, for 
example—that companies in bankruptcy or with 
suspended payments were being condemned because 
of faulty administration. 

The case of M.M.M. seems inexplicable—from the 
financial point of view, that is—but when one con- 
siders other factors involved then the explanation is 
only too obvious. Indeed, only recently the Spanish 
press itself published advertisements for ‘“Manu- 
facturas Metalicas Madrilenas” in which the public 
is informed of the identity of the Chairman of its 
Board of Directors: his name? Nicolas Franco Ba- 
hamonde, brother of our Caudillo. 


GENERAL SKEPTICISM 


Is it to be wondered that people of good will show 
misgivings and lack of enthusiasm with respect to the 
new economic policy? Is it to be wondered that they 
fear the results of a liberalized policy just as they 
feared and suffered from the consequences of an eco- 
nomic policy of the opposite character? 

In reality the crux of the entire matter is political, 
not economic, It is the Spanish rulers themselves who 
inspire mistrust, not what they say or do. 


 ——— 
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CENSORSHIP IN SPAIN AND THE 
PERSECUTION OF CATALAN CULTURE 


A Report submitted by the CATALAN P.E.N. CENTER to the 


Meeting of the P.E.N. INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
London, April 9, 1959 


The Catalan P.E.N. Center has prepared these reports 
not only to remind writers of the persecution of Catalan 
language and literature but also with the intention of 
offering its help to Spanish democratic writers not repre- 
sented by any P.E.N. Center of their own. 

The purpose of these reports is to call the attention 
of the International Executive Committee of the P.E.N. 
to Spanish censorship of Literature and the consequent 
position of Spanish and Catalan writers. It is hoped 
that some concrete expression of concern will ensue from 
this grave violation of the freedom of expression and of 
the rights of writers as stated in the P.E.N. Charter, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the United 
Nations, and the fundamental documents and resolu- 
tions of UNESCO and UNO, to both of which Spain 
belongs. 


I. FORMS OF CENSORSHIP IN SPAIN 


Writing and publishing under the censorship of the 
Spanish totalitarian State are very difficult enterprises. 
Bad as it is for Spanish writers, it is even worse for 
Catalan writers and publishers because of General 
Franco’s policy of suppressing the Catalan language and 
literature. 

Censorship takes various forms: 

a) State censorship of all books and periodicals. 

b) Ecclesiastical censorship of all books: no book 
listed in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum of the 
Roman Catholic Church may be printed or sold in 
Spain. 

About five years ago certain extreme right-wing Span- 
ish elements succeeded in having some of the works of 
Ortega y Gasset and Unamuno, La Agonia del Cristi- 
anismo (The Agony of Christianity) and El Sentido 
Tragico de la Vida (The Tragic Sense of Life) put on 
the Index. Thus these outstanding works by modern 





Note: In this month’s Spanish edition of IBERICA 
these pages are devoted to an article on the Spanish 
poet, Blas de Otero, by “Juan de Toledo”. In the 
thought that the above report on Censorship in Spain 
might be of greater interest to the readers of our 
English edition, we have in this instance made an ex- 
ception of our usual policy of publishing editions in 
English and Spanish that are, insofar as possible, iden- 
tical in content. 
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Spanish philosophers cannot be legally reprinted or sold 
in Spain. 

c) The Censor’s permission to print a book does not 
include a license to sell it. For that booksellers need a 
different permit. This applies especially to imported 
books. All copies of foreign books sold in Spain must 
bear a stamp with the number of the import license and 
the name and address of the book dealer who imported 
them. 

Even bookshop displays are subject to instructions 
from the Censor specifying which books may be placed 
in the window, displayed inside the shop or not display- 
ed at all. 

The sale and circulation of books come under the 
jurisdiction of the “Servicio de Inspeccidn de Libros” 
(Book Inspection Service), a department separate from 
the Censorship bureau. 

d) Public libraries have been purged of books to 
which the Censor objects. These include titles on the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum and democratic progres- 
sive books objected to on political grounds. 

e) Books and periodicals obtained by booksellers from 
abroad are subjected to postal censorship. 

f) A Decree of August 8, 1957, issued under the joint 
signature of the Ministers of Finance, Interior and In- 
formation (i.e. Censorship) practically forbids private 
citizens to receive books and periodicals from abroad. It 
is officially claimed to be a measure to bring Spanish 
legislation into conformity with Article 59 of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union Agreement of 1952, which excludes 
conveyance by mail of “. . . (d) matters whose admis- 
sion or circulation is prohibited in the country of des- 
tination . .. (g) Obscene or immoral matter”. 

The Ministry of Information (ie. Censorship) de- 
cides what printed matter falls into these two categories. 
In view of the way Censorship works in Spain, practic- 
ally anything may be included in them. 

g) Books sent by private individuals abroad to private 
individuals in Spain are all subject to the postal censor- 
ship. A large proportion of these never reach their 
destination. 

If a private person receives books and periodicals 
from abroad too frequently (other than technical publi- 
cations) he becomes suspect, and the receipt of foreign 
literature constitutes prima facie evidence against him. 
The Postal Censorship (it is said that about 200 people 
are employed in its offices in Barcelona alone) then 
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warns the police and his name is placed on the black 
list of persons who are to be watched. Nothing will be 
said or done to him, except that thenceforth probably 
most of the books and periodicals sent to him will be 
confiscated. But if at any future time the police should 
discover him to be engaged in any sort of political ac- 
tivity against the regime, the fact that he has received 


literature from abroad is held as further evidence 
against him. 


II]. THE WORKING OF THE CENSORSHIP 


One of the most damaging effects of state censorships 
is the self-imposed censorship of writers who know that 
if they express themselves freely they will never see their 
work in print. Thus State censorship crushes the mind 
and conscience of the writer, preventing him from ex- 
pressing himself openly and using his creative powers 
freely, and forcing him to adapt his work to imposed 
standards, destroying the genuine literary quality of his 
work. This situation dates back to 1939. 


a) This gradual degradation of the writer’s mind and 
work is further intensified by the erratic and arbitrary 
working of the Spanish censorship. The writer and pub- 
lisher can never predict the reaction of the Censor to 
any work submitted to him. 

A further complication comes from the organization 
of the Censorship. The authority in charge is the Di- 
rector General of Propaganda in the Subsecretaria or 
Under-Secretary’s office of Popular Education in the 
Ministry of National Education. Following some re- 
shuffling of portfolios in 1952, the Censorship -became 
camouflaged as a branch of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Tourism. In plain language this administrative 
jargon just means censorship. 

There is a local censorship office in each province 
(Delegacién Provincial) and a Head Office in Madrid 
(Direccién General) with power to overrule decisions of 
the local offices. Besides, the Minister of Information 
and the Provincial Governors can make decisions on 
their own over the head of the Censor. 


b) Insofar as is possible the Censor does his work 
shrouded in secrecy. No official rules exist to guide the 
writer or publisher. Instructions issued to censors from 
above remain secret. In most cases no reasons are given 
for adverse decisions. A rejection by the Censorship is 
usually intimated to the publisher in this way: he re- 
ceives a printed form stating that in connection with the 
material submitted on such and such a date the decision 
specified in the enclosed sheet has been taken; the en- 
closure is a sheet with no stamp or signature, blank ex- 
cept for the words “No ha lugar” (“not accepted”). 

An important motive for all this secrecy is not to leave 
any document or tangible evidence of the activities of 
the censorship which could be used later against it by an 
opposition or in foreign circles. Nothing is more feared 
by the Spanish Censorship, and by the Franco regime in 
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general, than adverse international publicity. 

c) One aspect of the arbitrary ways of the Censor- 
ship is that it often breaks its promises. Sometimes 
writers and research workers, to avoid wasting their 
time, have approached the Censors for guidance on 
whether a projected book would be accepted or not. 

d) The Censorship frequently orders substantial cuts 
or rewriting of passages in books they pass. In one case 
a book submitted by a Barcelona publisher was cut to 
13 pages. The “complete” works of Balzac in Spanish 
are reduced to two volumes. 

Even poetry is not immune. One of the most promin- 
ent of the younger poets, Blas de Otero, has recently 
published his two early collections, Angel fieramente hu- 
mano (Fiercely Human Angel) and Redoble de Con- 
ciencia (Redoubling of Conscience) in one volume, 
Ansia, but for this reprint the Censor removed two 
poems which had been passed and included in the orig- 
inal editions. Since then permission has been refused for 
a reprint of his Pido la Paz y la Palabra (I ask for Peace 
and to be heard) (first edition Cantalapiedra, 1955, 
passed by the Censor) and for the publication of his 
latest collection, En Castellano (In Castilian). These 
two collections are now to appear in a single volume in 
Buenos Aires. 

Publication in Latin America is naturally one recourse 
open to authors when their works are not passed in 
Spain. But of course these editions may not be sold in 
Spain. Such is the case of La Colmena (The Hive), a 
novel of life in Madrid during the Second World War, 
by Camilo J. Cela, probably the most eminent of living 
Spanish novelists and recently elected a member of the 
Royal Academy of the Spanish Language. This book 
was banned in Spain and published in Buenos Aires. 

A number of novels mutilated by the Spanish Censor- 
ship are now being published unabridged in French in 
Paris (Editions Gallimard. Novels by Goytisolo, Vila- 
llonga and others). 


If the writer agrees to rewrite passages objected to by 
the Censor, these have to be re-submitted and may or 
may not be approved. Passages in the Catalan novel 
Incierta Gloria by Joan Sales, which is set in the period 
of the last Civil War, had to be rewritten four times. 
Since the author still had no guarantee that his last re- 
vision would be acceptable he managed to get the ap- 
proval of the Ecclesiastical Censor first, thus forcing the 
hand of the State Censor. 

The damaging effect of this “collaboration” between 
author and Censor on the quality of the original literary 
creation is too obvious for comment. 


The whole system of censorship with its delays and ar- 
bitrary decisions also does serious harm to the publishers. 
It usually takes three or four months, sometimes longer, 
for the Censor to issue a decision on a book. Further 
time is taken up if rewriting of passages is ordered. A 
publisher whose business is based on the regular publica- 
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tion of a number of books over definite periods of time 
has to face continual and unpredictable problems. If, 
for instance, his plans are based on the publication of 
one book a month, he will be wise to have ten or twelve 
deposited in the Censor’s office as a precaution against 
refusals, delays and orders to rewrite. 


e) The Censorship does not hesitate to alter philoso- 
phical works. In 1956 Sr. Julian Marias, one of Spain’s 
outstanding minds and the spiritual heir of Ortega y 
Gasset, published a long article in La Nacién of Buenos 
Aires on the mutilations suffered by a book on Philoso- 
phy written by Professor Garcia Morente. The latter, a 
follower of Kant, had been Dean of the College Faculty 
of Philosophy at Madrid University, had gone into exile 
in Argentina during the Spanish Civil War and had 
become a priest towards the end of his life. Two editions 
of his Lecciones Preliminares de Filosofia (Preliminary 
Lessons in Philosophy) were published in Argentina, in 
1938 and 1941. After his death they were published in 
Madrid in 1955, under the title Fundamentos de Filoso- 
fia (Foundations of Philosophy), but with many dele- 
tions and changes which Julian Marias denounced. The 
main purpose of the Madrid censorship seems to have 
been to modify Professor Garcia Morente’s ideas of 
Kantian origin and to bring them into line with Thom- 
ist philosophy. 

f) Thanks to the joint forces of the Index and Span- 
ish Censorship many foreign books are not to be found 
in Spanish bookshops. As examples of this one may men- 
tion some philosophical works by Kant, Descartes and 
Voltaire, literary works by Stendhal, Papini, Moravia, 
Sartre, Martin du Gard .. . La Peste and L’Etranger 
were only allowed in Spain after Camus had been 
awarded the Nobel Prize. Other banned books are 
Joyce’s Ulysses, Faulkner’s The Wild Palms, Heming- 
way’s For Whom the Bell Tolls, John Dos Passos’ trilogy 
if an 


g) Besides books accepted, rejected and rewritten, the 
Censorship has established two other categories: “‘tole- 
rated” books, and books which may be exported but not 
sold within Spain. 

Tolerated books may not be displayed in shop win- 
dows or advertised in any way. Some of Graham 
Greene’s novels are in this class. The Spanish transla- 
tion of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu by Marcel 
Proust, published by the Barcelona publisher Josep 
Janés, was included in this category by an order dated 
Madrid, March 27, 1951, signed by the Director Gen- 
eral of Propaganda, the Under-Secretary’s Office of 
Popular Education and the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion. 

. Proust had another storm to weather: Sr. Josep Janés, 
an important publisher (he published Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Memoirs in Spanish) undertook the publica- 
tion of Proust’s Complete Works in Spanish in two vol- 
umes of about 1,000 pages each on thin paper. The 
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translation was passed by the Barcelona censor, but later 
the “Servicio de Inspeccién de Libros” objected to the 
circulation of the Complete Works, particularly the sec- 
ond volume, which was alleged to contain immoral 
passages. The book was banned, the publisher being 
charged, on the pretext of some technicalities, with cir- 
culating it without complying with all the necessary ad- 
ministrative measures. The publisher appealed person- 
ally to the Minister, who remained adamant, saying that 
it would be a load on his conscience to authorize the 
circulation of Proust’s works in Spain. Finally the pub- 
lisher was fined 10,000 pesetas and the second volume, 
though banned in Spain, was authorized for export. 
(Order of the Provincial Delegate No. 188-53, Barcel- 
ona, February 6, 1953). 

It seems an odd decision by a Minister that books he 
considers immoral and not to be put in the hands of 
Spaniards may be sent abroad to be sold and read. 

A similar decision was taken on the novel Los que se 
fueron a la porra by Alvaro de la Iglesia (Editorial 
Planeta, Barcelona, 1957). Copies seen in Paris bear the 
inscription “Edicién destinada a la exportacion. Prohibi- 
da la venta en todo el territorio espanol.” (Edition for 
export purposes. Sale forbidden throughout Spanish 
territory). 

h) To complete the picture something must be said 
about press censorship. 


The Minister of Information, Sr. Gabriel Arias Sal- 
gado, has published a book called Doctrina de la Infor- 
macion (Doctrine of Information, i.e. Censorship) in 
which he explains his remarkable theory on the position 
of the press in a totalitarian regime. According to this 
the publication of periodicals is one of the activities of 
the State, along with the distribution of mail, adminis- 
tration of the nationalized railways and the telegraph 
system. Therefore the Press must be under State control, 
and editors of periodicals are appointed by the State, or 
at least approved by it. An Official School of Journal- 
ism trains those who later are sent to join newspaper 
staffs. A Cuerpo Técnico de Informacion (Technical In- 
formation Corps) sits in the Ministry to prepare direc- 
tives sent almost daily to all Spanish newspapers. 
These directives instruct editors as to what news to pub- 
lish and what suppress, what headlines to use and the 
relative importance given to each, the number of lines 
to be used for comments, and on which page news and 
articles are to be printed, according to their respective 
importance. This applies to reviews of books and plays. 
Moreover the Ministry issues editorials and articles de 
insercién obligatoria (obligatory publication) to all 
papers on important occasions such as anniversaries of 
the Civil War, speeches by General Franco, etc. 

A result of all this is the dullness of the Spanish press 
and its lack of interest and informative value. The total 
number of copies sold by the seven dailies published in 
Madrid altogether is about 250,000. It is estimated that 
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the number of readers has dropped to 40% of those 
before the Civil War in 1935. 

In spite of this elaborate system for the control of the 
press suspect papers may be suppressed by the authori- 
ties. After the troubles in Madrid University (1956) 
two literary magazines, Indice and Insula, were sup- 
pressed. The charge was that by paying too much atten- 
tion to foreign literature and progressive writers they 
were reintroducing disrupting influences among the 
younger generation. After a year they were allowed to 
renew publication. 

Aldabaran, a literary review written by students of 
Madrid University, was granted a publication license, 
but after its second number came out early in 1958 the 
license was cancelled and its editors were sent to the 
Carabanchel prison, where they still remain, without 
trial, after more than a year. 


PERSECUTION OF CATALAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The policy of the Spanish totalitarian regime in Cata- 
lonia has followed two clearly defined lines. One is the 
general attack on the freedom of the mind and expres- 
sion of the writer, as in the whole of the Spanish State, 
though perhaps it is more rigorous in Catalonia. The 
other is the specific attack upon the Catalan language, 
literature, culture and mode of life, in a deliberate at- 
tempt to destroy them and assimilate the Catalans into 
the Castilians. This policy of spreading Castilian na- 
tionalism is based on the doctrine of communidad de 
destino of all Hispanic nations, a doctrine which 
amounts to nothing more than a translation of the 
Schicksalsgemeinschaft enunciated by the Nazis as a pre- 
text for bringing the neighboring countries under the 
rule of Hitler’s Germany. 

To appreciate fully the effects of this persecution in 
Catalonia it has to be borne in mind that Barcelona and 
Madrid are the two most important centers of book 
production in Spain. Although it is in Madrid, as the 
seat of a highly centralized government, that most of 
the official publications see the light, the yearly publica- 
tion of books in Barcelona is often higher than in 
Madrid. 

Barcelona produces books for Catalonia, Spain and 
South America. Exports to South America have been 


falling, however, since the Franco regime became estab- 


lished. On the other hand book publication in South 


‘America has been expanding. 


1. CENSORSHIP IN GENERAL 
What has been mentioned in the report on censorship 
of Spanish literary works applies equally to censorship 


‘of Catalan literary works. 


Catalan novels have so often been rejected by the 
Spanish censors that Catalan novelists have by now a 
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substantial stock of unpublished novels and originals 
which they keep in the hope of publishing in better 
and freer times. 

The case of Incierta Gloria, the novel by Joan Sales, 
has already been mentioned. The writer submitted to 
rewrite passages four times in order to please the Cen- 
sor. But other writers are less obliging. A lady novelist, 
Maria Aurélia Capmany, in 1950 gained the highest 
distinction for a Catalan novel, the Joanot Martorell 
Prize, for her work, El Cel no és Transparent. She has 
sent her manuscript as it stands to the Spanish Censor 
five times, and five times it has been rejected. 


2. ANTI-CATALAN CENSORSHIP 

(a) The most important measure is the reduction of the 
number of Catalan books which the Censorship allows 
to be published every year. In 1935, before the Fourth 
Spanish Civil War, 40 per cent of the books published 
in Catalonia (or 20 per cent of those published in the 
whole of the Spanish State) were in Catalan. From 
the end of the Civil War (1939) to 1947 no Catalan 
book at all was allowed to be published. This ban 
covered such books as the Catalan Bible of the Mont- 
serrat Benedictine Abbey and the Bernat Metge Classi- 
cal Library of Greek and Latin authors with their 
Catalan translation in spite of the fact that there is no 
equivalent collection in Spanish. This measure later 
was slightly relaxed, and of recent years the authorities 
have allowed publication of some 80 books a year in 
Catalan. 

(b) Shortly after General Franco’s troops occupied 
Barcelona bookshops were searched and truck loads of 
Catalan books were taken away to be burned or pulped. 

Public libraries have also been purged of many 
Catalan books. 

(c) The drastic pruning of Catalan book production 
has to be viewed in relation to other measures which the 
Spanish Government has used to destroy the language 


and literature of the Catalan nation in a vain attempt 
to Castilianise it: 


(i) the ban on the teaching of Catalan (a 
language spoken by 6 million people, a fifth of the 
population of the Spanish State) in all schools, 
together with an equal ban on the teaching of 
Catalan literature and history. 

(ii) the suppression of the Chairs of Catalan 
language and Catalan literature in the University 
of Barcelona, as well as those of History of Cata- 
lonia and of Catalan Civil Law. 

(ii) the ban on the use of Catalan on any public 
occasion as well as for street names, commercial 
publicity etc. 

By banning the use of Catalan on the Spanish 
radio General Franco has offered an excellent op- 
portunity to communist propaganda. Moscow 
broadcasts one hour weekly in Catalan, with Cata- 
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lan songs, music and even the Catalan National 

Anthem, severely banned in Catalonia. These 

broadcasts are eagerly listened to. 

(iv) For many years greeting cards, announce- 
ments of marriages, births and deaths etc. had to 
be written in Spanish and submitted to the Censor. 
This is not required now and they are allowed in 
Catalan. But any obituary announcement in the 
press still has to be in Spanish and with Christian 
names translated into Spanish. 

(d) The celebration of the annual literary competi- 
tion of the Jocs Florals is banned under the present 
regime. The Jocs Florals (literally Flower Games) orig- 
inated with the troubadours and their lyric poems. They 
were established in Barcelona at the close of the 14th 
century and restored in 1859, playing since then an 
important role in the development of Catalan literature, 
particularly poetry. 

(e) The prohibition on the publication of all Catalan 
periodicals is of great importance. Before the Spanish 
War 24 newspapers were published daily in Catalonia, 
together with some 400 periodicals (weekly, monthly 
etc.) of all kinds (religious, professional, sporting, 
artistic, literary, musical etc.). Not a single one is al- 
lowed to-day. 

(f) To conceal the past from the eyes of the present 
Catalans is a definite policy of the present regime. This 
attempt to leave the people ignorant of their past is 
widely resented particularly by the younger generation 
who are very conscious of being misled in schools and 
the University and by State propaganda. 

Editorial Selecta, Barcelona, publishes in a Biblioteca 
Perenne the complete works of main Catalan writers. 
When the turn came to publish those of Angel Guimera 
(1847-1924), the prominent poet and dramatist, the 
Censor objected to some of them considering them to be 
too much inspired by Catalan feeling. A volume of 
“Obres Selectes’ was thereupon published—‘“selected”’, 
of course, by the Censorship. An important aspect of 
Guimera’s work is thus concealed from readers to-day. 

(g) A similar policy of suppression is followed regard- 
ing Catalan exiles abroad, their names and their works. 

(h) Permission to publish Catalan translations of 
foreign books is difficult to get. This applies also to 
plays. 

Permission to produce Le Malade Imaginaire of 
Moliére translated into Catalan by Joan Oliver was 
granted for one single show in private. It was produced 
in the Institut Frangais of Barcelona. 

(i) The conflicting jurisdictions of various authorities 
further complicate the production and circulation of 
Catalan books. 

Thus, for instance, the Central Censorship in Madrid 
had authorized the publication of Aplec (“Gathering’’) , 
a series of volumes including a miscellaneous collection 
of short stories, essays and poems. But the Governor of 
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Barcelona, General Felipe Acedo, confiscated the whole 
edition of the first volume on the grounds that it was 
a substitute for a literary review. 

A small book, El que cal saber de la Llengua Cata- 
lana (“What one must know of the Catalan Language’) 
by Professor J. Coromines, published in Majorca, with 
the approval of the Censor, was confiscated by the 
Governor of Barcelona. After many discussions and 
hesitations, the ban was lifted and the sale of the book 
allowed. What saved it was the fact that its author is a 
professor in Chicago University and one of the most 
prominent authorities in the field of Romance Philology, 
so that the Spanish Government were afraid of the 
repercussions abroad of the confiscation, particularly 
in the U.S.A. 

(j) One very alarming aspect of the Spanish Censor- 
ship is its interference with books on history, causing 
distortions of fact and criticism. 

Professor Elias de Tejada wrote a book, “Las 
Espanas”, (1948) to analyze the various nations that 
form the “Spains” and explain the complexities of that 
country. The Censorship passed the book only on con- 
dition that a chapter should be added describing the 
unity of Spain under Castile. The author accepted the 
condition and wrote a final chapter in obvious contra- 
diction to the rest of the book and in very extreme terms, 
hoping the reader would notice the contrast and realize 
the cause. 

(k) Castilian nationalism, in trying to suppress the 
Catalan language and literature, follows a tortuous 
double-faced policy. Many people believe that the 
small quota of one or two per cent of the total annual 
book production allowed to be printed in Catalan is 
used by the Spanish Government not only as a safety 
valve but to show outsiders that Catalan is not banned. 
It is remarkable that the introduction of this quota 
coincided with the victory of the Allies in the Second 
World War. It is said that collections of Catalan books 
are kept in the Ministry in charge of the Censorship 
in Madrid to be shown to foreign visitors and journalists 
as well as members of foreign missions as proof that the 
Catalan language is not persecuted. 


CONCLUSION 
The facts mentioned in these Reports make abundantly 
clear that the policy followed by the Spanish regime 
is against the principles of tolerance, respect and free- 
dom of expression embodied in the P.E.N. charter. 

They are equally against the principles of the United 
Nations as expressed in their Charter, the Constitution 
of UNESCO, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and many resolutions of the General Conference 
of UNESCO. 

The Spanish State is a member of the U.N. and of 
UNESCO. It should respect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of these organizations. 


IBERICA 


Editorial 


COMMENTS ON THE STRIKE 


The high expectations aroused, both within Spain and 
abroad, by the announcement of plans for a general 
strike, were on a level with its significance. The strike 
itself was a failure; that some political groups tried to 
take credit for its initiation and others for having had 
the authority to cancel it, is beside the point. What 
matters is that the strike itself was a failure. 

However, recognition of this fact by no means im- 
plies that the attempt lacked value—on the contrary, 
it had this and to a superlative degree—neither should 
one confuse or ignore the true reasons for its failure. 

To evaluate the importance of the strike campaign 
one need only consider the elaborate precautions taken 
by the Spanish Government during the period prior to 
June 18. On the one hand governmental propaganda 
organs were aimed at discouraging and intimidating 
the people from joining in the strike movement, while 
on the other hand repressive measures were stepped up 
by the police. Appeals were made over the official 
Radio Nacional to Catholics, urging them to abstain 
from participating in the strike, thereby showing con- 
versely that the government was fully aware of the 
degree to which Catholics were supporting the plans 
for the strike; at the same time responsibility for the 
plans were being officially attributed to the Com- 
munist party. The newspaper Arriba published a com- 
munist manifesto of support for the strike on its first 
page. On June 14, just four days before the day set for 
the strike, the Official Bulletin (Boletin Oficial) pub- 
lished the draft of a new law “de excepcidn”, [i.e., for 
“exceptional” circumstances], which would amplify and 
reenforce the government’s already ample powers of 
repression, containing the provision that, should meas- 
ures to be resorted to under such a “State of Excep- 
tion” fail to restore order, then a “State of War” would 
be decreed. 

Arrests made in connection with the strike plans be- 
gan in Madrid, Barcelona, San Sebastian, etc., about 
20-30 days before the date on which the strike had 
been called. Many of those detained were beaten and 
tortured by the police. According to some the total 
number of persons arrested during this period comes 
to 250, according to other reports the figure ascends as 
high as 400. We do not have precise data, but in any 
case the clandestine opposition organizations have been 
decimated. The repressive apparatus put into operation 
by the government shows just how seriously the govern- 
ment has taken the plans for the strike; that it has 
given it the importance of a national movement against 
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the regime. Thus the attempt in itself has been of un- 
deniable importance. 

Now that this is established let us get on to an 
analysis of the reasons for the strike’s failure to mate- 
rialize on June 18. The diversity of opinions reflected 
in the press on this score cause misconceptions in public 
opinion. 

Preparations for the strike had been under way since 
February, when it had first been announced as a pro- 
test against the high cost of living, nothing more than 
that. However, the democratic opposition groups wished 
to endow the movement with political significance, and 
this it acquired, due to the initiative of all the different 
parties: the Unidn Democrdtica Cristiana, Partido 
Social de Accién Democrdtica, Frente de Liberacién 
Popular, CNT, Communist party and some groups of 
the Socialist party, etc. etc. So much for Madrid; in 
Catalonia every single opposition group participated in 
the strike movement. In other words, the appeal to 
strike was made by practically all the anti-Franco 
groups of the interior; so why was it a fiasco? 

In our opinion it failed for a variety of reasons. It 
has been shown that the Communists were not the 
initiators of the movement, yet, true to type, they 
wished to profit by the popular initiative and they got 
on the bandwagon with great fanfare. But the initiative 
was not theirs nor should one attribute the failure to 
them. On the other hand neither should one attribute 
credit for its failure to the authority of orders sent 
from abroad by the Socialists. Neither explanations are 
true. 

As we said, the causes of the fiasco are varied. In 
the first place, there was the attempt of the political 
parties to instil a political character into a movement 
which began as one of economic protest; secondly, there 
is the recession which is spreading out over Spain with 
gigantic steps; thirdly, the situation of the workers who 
depend for their sustenance on their minimum eight 
hour working day, the overtime pay which was so badly 
needed having been cancelled, and who are therefore 
paralyzed by the prospect of the heavy penalties which 
would be imposed were the strike not a big success; 
fourth, the bad timing of the strike (including the 
fact that the Universities were closed) and fifth, the 
absence of a coordinating organization. 

No, the strike did not fail because of the reasons 
which are usually and superficially given, not because 
of the orders of any specific political group, or the 
presumed apathy of the Spanish people, the indiffer- 
ence of a country subjected to poverty and terror. No; 
the strike failed because a movement of this nature 
cannot be decreed merely because a moment has arrived 
where the various political groups have come to some 
agreement. Either social movements obey motives of 
an economic order, or else they obey the directives of 
a coordinating body which assumes full authority and 
responsibility to the country. 
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uncensored 





A REVERSION TO TYPE 


Once again the Caudillo and his ruling team have 
reverted to type and have unequivocally demonstrated 
that Franco Spain is just what it has always been, a 
Fascist state. 

This time it sufficed for a series of opposition or- 
ganizations to circulate some clandestine propaganda 
and to lay plans for a general strike (with little chance 
of success, as subsequent events proved) for our au- 
thorities to lose their heads and resort to the usual 
fascistic tactics. 

These began in Barcelona where the students Maria 
Luisa Borras, Elias Lozano and Helios Baliano were 
arrested and tortured. This in spite of the protests 
of students and many priests, even, who went to the 
Police headquarters for this purpose where the no- 
torious Sr. Creix, Barcelona Police Chief, was con- 
ducting his “interrogations”. Finally, appeals made 
to the Archbishop-Bishop of Barcelona, Dr. Modrego, 
by a University Professor, Dr. Valverde, resulted in 
the transfer of the three students to prison. 

A few days after this more students in Madrid, 
Valencia and Salamanca were incarcerated in the 
police jails. Alonso Novo, a medical student at the 
University of Salamanca, was terribly beaten with a 
bullwhip for two consecutive days in order to force 
him to confess to having distributed clandestine leaf- 
lets. A physician has examined his resulting lesions, 
and his signed report is in the hands of the Madrid 
lawyer, Sr. Zulueta. 

Among those detained in Valencia is a young wo- 
man, Isabel Munoz. A correspondent on one of the 
foreign news agencies here has mistakenly reported 
her release. This is not the case. Srta. Isabel Munoz 
is now in the Ventas prison in Madrid. 

As the promoters of the strike increased the circu- 
lation of clandestine leaflets the authorities decided 
to take more drastic measures. The Madrid Police 
Chief exhorted his subordinates to be more zealous 
in their work, “so as not to end up as did Batista’s 
police.” 

More propagandists were detained and furiously 
beaten, among them the economist, Matias Lopez. 
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The police “discovered” the proverbial duplicating 
machines, stencils and other equally dangerous con- 
trivances, attributing them largely to the Frente de 
Liberacién Popular; they visited the “Taurus” pub- 
lishing company where they arrested Sr. Florentino 
Pérez, translator of the Encyclopedia of Priesthood 
and director of the department “Lives of the Saints”, 
whose connections with many members of the clergy 
are well known. As you see, an “agent of Moscow,” 
beyond a doubt. But not satisfied with these arrests, 
the police decided on their master stroke: to arrest 
Julio Cer6én Ayuso, the 31 year old diplomat, who is 
noted for two personal attributes: his convinced 
Catholicism and his profound differences with Fran- 
coist totalitarianism. Sr. Cerdn is stationed in the 
section of International Organizations of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, with the rank of First Secretary 
of Embassy. He has been fulfilling a governmental 
mission in Geneva since the beginning of June, where 
he has been attending the International Labor Or- 
ganization sessions. 

Sr. Cerén is accused of being the director of the 
Frente de Liberacién Popular and of having insti- 
gated the plans for the general strike. According to 
my information he has not denied his opposition to 
the Franco dictatorship. He is now in Carabanchel 
prison, and a serious trial of him is feared. 


MORE ABOUT THE AMNESTY PETITION 


In June the Caudillo’s government became more 
jumpy because of the document signed by an enor- 
mous number of well known intellectuals, demanding 
a general amnesty for political prisoners, the return 
of all exiles without their being subjected to any 
discrimination, the need to liquidate the effects of 
the Civil War and for all Spaniards to be able to par- 
ticipate in the life of the nation, etc. etc. The petition 
was submitted to Sr. Iturmendi, Minister of Justice, 
by Professors Aranguren and Montero Diaz, Dr. 
Maranon and Father Felix Garcia. 

The Caudillo chose to deny the existence of the 
petition to some foreign journalists. Fortunately, how- 
ever, its authors had taken the precaution of sending 
photostatic copies of it abroad (to my knowledge, to 
France and England). His denial coincided with an 
interview held by the Caudillo with a correspondent 
of the Mexican daily, Excelsior, with which the 
reader is doubtless familiar by now and in which 
our “providential chief” flatly stated that there was 
no opposition in Spain, much less a Catholic or 
monarchist one, etc. However, what you may not 
know is that here in Spain the Caudillo has censored 
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himself, because several names and phrases appearing 
in the original version were deleted in the versions 
appearing in the Spanish press. Names such as Gen- 
eral Rojo, Miguel Maura or José Bergamin, for in- 
stance, were deleted, as was the Caudillo’s remark 
when, referring to the “reds”, he said smilingly: 
“Furthermore . . . one must know how to lose. That 
is what is Spanish.” 

You can imagine the to-do made over some of the 
Excelsior clippings which have been passed about in 
the Madrid cafes along with copies of a now famous 
sonnet, written in terms not suitable for reproduction 
here, in spite of its Quevedoesque poetic technique. 


A MONSTROUS LAW 


From June 14 on the journalistic hounds of Mufioz 
Alonso, Director of the Press, were unleashed, baying 
“anti-Marxist” insults in the press and repeating the 
well-worn battle cries, most of which refer to the 
“crimes of the horde” in the Civil War period. Even 
a few priests spoke over the microphones of the Na- 
tional Radio, to refresh the memory of those who 
might vacillate. This was more convenient for them 
than to concern themselves with the plight of Cerén, 
Florentino Pérez and some of their 50 or so fellow 
Catholics who had been arrested along with other 
socialists, communists or undenominated political 
prisoners. Altogether at least 150 are known to have 
been arrested in these days. 

Obviously the regime’s propaganda does not aim 
to influence opinion by persuasion but by intimida- 
tion. To reinforce this process of intimidation the 
Caudillo, that resourceful prestidigitator, has just 
pulled the draft of a “Law of Public Order” out of 
his sleeve. This draft has already been sent to a com- 
mission made up of 40 “Procuradores” (i.e., mem- 
bers of the so-called Cortes, or parliament, all of 
whom are officially appointed) for study. 

I do not know if the full text of the law has ap- 
peared in any foreign press communiques. It includes 
everything one could possibly think of. Actions 
regarded as contrary to the “Public Order” 
range from strikes and the closing of industries or 
business concerns to any disturbance on a_ public 
thoroughfare, whether it be “with seditious intentions 
or not,” and disobedience to provisions or edicts 
issued by authorities or simply to orders made by 
public agents (i.e. police, etc.). It covers every pos- 
sible eventuality—the realization of the dream of 
Himmler, had he had time to “institutionalize” the 
realm of Nazism in Germany. 

Even under what is defined as a “state of nor- 
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malcy” (in the new law) there are innumerable ex- 
ceptions to the “Fuero de los Espafoles” (a law 
usually described as the “Spanish Bill of Rights”) 
giving police agents the authority to enter anyone’s 
home without a court order and officials the right 
to impose fines although the disturbance in question 
may not amount to a crime. 

Under what the law describes as a “State of Ex- 
ception” the circulation of persons may be prohibited, 
whether loitering on a thoroughfare, or movements 
within national territory. Arrests by police agents 
without judicial mandate are permitted, and the 
Spanish people would be obliged to file notice of any 
change of domicile or impending trip. . . . Then 
comes the possible declaration of a “State of War’, 
in which case the new law would authorize the es- 
tablishment of Summary trials. 

This monstrous “law” is what the Caudillo is try- 
ing to rush through as a reply to the petitions for 
Spain to become a “State of Law”. They say that 
two days ago Sr. Iturmendi, Minister of Justice, tried 
to quiet the apprehensions of the Deans of the Bar 
Associations assembled in Madrid. I do not know 
what his arguments could have been. The Deans 
themselves are responsive to “reasonings” and some 
of the Law Associations (for example, that of Valla- 
dolid) are in the control of Opus Dei. But in general 
it will not be so easy to soothe the preoccupations of 
most of the lawyers of Madrid, Barcelona and Valen- 
cia, who are insisting on the need to restore a regime 
consistent with the basic minimum guarantees estab- 
lished in the democratic countries of the West. 


APPRENTICES IN STRIKES 


June 18 came and went and there was no general 
strike. Only the workers of the “Vespa” company 
stayed away from work. At 9:00 A.M. the gates of 
the plant were closed by the police and when some 
300 workers tried to go back to work later on in the 
day they found that they had been discharged. 

I will not go into a thorough examination of the 
reasons for this failure here, except to say that possibly 
it was due more to sociological than to political rea- 
sons, nor will I dilate on certain quarrels which any 
anti-Francoist could not but deplore. A fact which 
without a doubt demonstrates the fear psychosis which 
still weighs on the man in the street is that in Cata- 
lonia, where absolutely all the opposition organiza- 
tions were in agreement about the strike, it was limited 
to the mines at Berga and Figols and to some sporadic 
work stoppages on the railways. Strike pickets show- 
ing up at the “ENASA” Company did not resist the 
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first actions of the public force. But in addition to 
this fear complex, as a friend said, “in this matter of 
strikes one must be a specialist, and now we have only 
apprentices’. 

The fact that other strikes took place in isolated 
parts of the country (Alcoy, for example) does not 
alter the fact that the experiment was a failure. Also, 
and it is only fair to add this, the fact that the uni- 
versities were closed at the time robbed the strikers 
of one of their best sources of support. It was the 
students of Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia (and 
without internal quarrels) who were the most active 
promoters of the strike, and, proportionally speaking, 
they are the ones who have paid the highest price, 
along with the Frente de Liberacién Popular. The 
spectre of “communism” exploited, as usual, by the 
Caudillo’s government, continues to be just that, a 
spectre, regardless of some of the elaborate propa- 
ganda tricks resorted to by the regime, which would 
naturally be disturbing to liberal men. But once again 
the strength of the communists has been proved 
insufficient to be the cause of concern to anyone. 


THE THIRD SOLUTION? 


Nevertheless, an opposition trend represented basically 
by the two tendencies of Christian democracy (fol- 
lowers of Gil Robles and Jiménez Fernandez) 
and joined, apparently, by other liberals including 
important financiers, has just formed a “Junta de 
Coordinacioén de la Oposicién Espanola” which 
claims that the failure of June 18 has confirmed the 
falsity of the dilemma ‘Franco or Communism”’. It 
proposes a “Third Solution”, based on “an institution 
which has not been compromised in Spain’s recent 
history and to which no responsibility for current 
events can be imputed”. This refers to a new Mon- 
archist effort which extends more to the left than did 
the famous “Union Espanola” of six months ago. 


THE LOANS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


Now let us speak of money, as money preoccupies and 
interests the government of His Excellency. He seems 
optimistic on this score and it already looks as though 
the concession of loans by the International Monetary 
Fund will permit him to amuse himself this summer 
with his usual tuna fishing. Two days ago he conferred 
with Mr. Jacobsson, director of the International 
Monetary Fund, Mr. Won Mengoldt, director of the 
European Monetary Agreement and Mr. Harlogh, a 
director of the O.E.E.C, Yesterday’s cabinet meeting 
was devoted to the proposals made by these gentle- 
men. The impression is rife here that we are on the 
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brink of devaluation or “readjustment of exchange 
rates” as it is euphemistically referred to, and of be- 
ing able to dispose of a large monetary sum to back 
up the costs of partial convertibility and the release 
of trade restrictions as exacted by the O.E.E.C. My 
impression is that these are but temporary remedies 
which will only stave off greater economic difficulties 
for six or eight months longer, not a cure for an ill- 
ness whose roots no one tries to sever. 


For example: now we are being told that about 
$15 millions will have to be appropriated to the steel 
refineries at Avilés. The cost of production there con- 
tinues to be the highest of all, among other reasons 
because its blast furnaces must be fueled with a 
superior type of coal which comes from Canada. In 
the meantime the Spanish colliers complain of the 
crisis and stocks pile up in the coal mine regions of 
Western Europe. 


Constructora Naval is not doing any better, and 
there is even fear of a closing of the shipyards in 
Seville, in which case we really would have the strike 
hoped for on June 18. Devaluation would bring a 
respite to the textile industry, but not a solution, as 
it is an industry dependent on the internal market 
whose purchasing power will not go up. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES 


But as Spain is a country of arbitrarities, our rulers 
are now dreaming of oil, if not in Navarre, at least 
in the Spanish Sahara. Concessions granted to about 
twenty foreign countries (and on very favorable 
terms) including Shell, Standard, Jersey Atlantic and 
others, are just so many more reasons for Srs. Ul- 
lastres’ and Navarro’s dreams of future income for 
the Treasury. 


Finally, to close this report, Sr, Castiella has other 
worries in addition to that of collaborating with the 
police in the arrest of Sr. Cerdn. “Hispanidad” is 
not doing well at all and relations with Cuba are 
tense. In the European area, Castiella is concerned 
that Italy and France might form a Mediterranean 
Pact in which Spain would only come in at the tail 
end. That is why he sent Doussinague as Ambassador 
to Rome (and because the latter was not too well 
regarded in Chile), although the failure of his “Plan 
D” during World War II does not speak too well for 
him. However as to this Castiella himself could well 
remark, “At that time Areilza and I, too, were claim- 
ing Tunis for Spain.” 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, June 27, 1959 
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THE ATTEMPTED STRIKE 


MADRID, June 21, Ibérica:—Our 
information from Barcelona is that 
strikes took placein the north’ of 
Catalonia at the mines of Berga and 
Figols,'‘but that the general’ strike 
failed in Barcelona itself in spite of 
the unanimous agreement existing 
between all opposition wonnener 
there. 

Here in Madrid. there has been 
no, strike except at the “Vespa” fac- 
tory, where 300 workmen were: dis- 

With respect to the organizations 
of a political nature here in Madrid, 
the: Christian democrats of the left 
(Izquierda Demécrata. Cristiana) 
published .a leaflet: cancelling the 
strike on learning that it had been 
“exploited by communist elements”. 
The IDC insists, however, on the 
need to establish liaison between the 
different democratic forces and to 
plan new campaigns for the autumn. 

Meanwhile Accién Democrdatica y 
Social, Ridruejo’s party, and the 
FLP (Frente de Liberacién Popu- 
lar) continued to defend and pro- 
mote the strike. The Socialists were 
split into two groups: those who 
opposed the strike, bowing to orders 
from Toulouse, and the strike’s 
backers. The latter included the en- 
tire Agrupacién Socialista, Universi- 
taria whose. members, along. with 
those of the FLP, have been the 
ones. most’ severely punished in the 
repressions preceding June 18, 

The: movement had no chance of 
succeeding. However the general in- 
ference: is that the failure was not 
due to these questions, but to some- 
thing more elemental: namely, that 
inspite of the scope of the propa- 
ganda, the: man in the street, ‘who 
undoubtedly ‘is anti-Francoist,. has 
not dared: or considered it timely to 
risk all, given the time: and circum- 
stances. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE STRIKE 
MADRID; Ibérica:—-Despite the re- 
pression and generally*tense atmo- 
sphere the morale of the opposition 
groups continues to be good. Great- 
anxiety continues to reign’ in official 
circles, in spite of‘ the strike’s failure. 


Security agents to be sent abroad 
to investigate contacts with exiles 
We have found out from confiden- 
tial sources that the security serv- 
ices are preparing to send agents on 
trips to foreign countries where they 
are to try to find out how contact 
is made between opposition groups 
in the interior and exiled Spaniards 
abroad. 

As to the trials being scheduled, 
they will amount to a trial of ideas, 
as the accused are only charged with 
the spreading. of propaganda. and 
the dissemination of political ideas. 
So far no one has been able to pro- 
duce any evidence against them of 
inciting to violence or other crimes. 





SPAIN AND NATO 


BONN, June. 20:—Although some 
declarations,, made _ by’ Chancellor 
Adenauer on radio and _ television 
in the second half of June indicated 
that he would be gratified to see 
Spain admitted to NATO, the Ger- 
man Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Von Scherpenberg, declared 
in Parliament a few days later that 
the West,German Government had 
no intention of asking for Spain’s 
admission to the Atlantic Organiza- 
tion. He stated that the remarks 
made by Chancellor Adenauer had 
not constituted an official declara- 
tion. 


Discussion of S pare s admission 


postponed 


A’ press Communique from Wash- 
ington dated July’ 5 °reported that 
the official discussion of the *ques- 
tion of ‘Spain’s admission to NATO 
will probably be postponed until the 
Chancellors and Ministers’ of the 
aforementioned organization meet in 
Paris in» December. + 5: '' 

The report adds that'Norway con- 
tinues to be the main»source ofep- 
position to Spain’s inclusion. It. is 
also reported that Denmark-will go 
along with Norway. 


As is known, * Norway! opposés} 
Spain’s admission because) the) con- 
trolling party there, the Socialists, 
oppose the Spanish‘ political ‘system. 
Other Western countries favor 
Spain’s admission into NATO. | 








SPANISH WRITERS 

PROTEST TO UNESCO 
PARIS, Ibérica:—The following re- 
port appeared in the Paris weekly 
Aux Ecoutes: “Great. excitement 
reigns in Spanish literary circles, 
The police have discovered that, in 
an anonymous way, a, group of 
Spanish writers have sent a protest 
against the strictness of the Spanish 
literary censorship to UNESCO. Not 
only, does the Censor mutilate or 
ban modern Spanish authors—who 
are obliged, to confine, themselves 
to innocuous themes—but also all 
the books prohibited by the Church 
throughout the centuries. Thus in 
Spain certain works of Descartes, 
and almost all the works of Kant 
are unavailable, including copies 
printed in their original languages. 
The same.is true. of most of the 
works of Balzac, Stendhal and many 
other French 19th century writers.” 





“HOUSE OF | 

BERNARDA ALBA" 

PARIS, June 20, Ibérica: —Various 
newspapers here have) published re- 
ports to ithe effect that. the: motion 
picture director Roger, Lenhart has 
been. forbidden; by the Spanish 
Government .to take . background 
shots for his forthcoming, motion 
picture “House of Bernarda Alba”, 
the posthumous |,work ,by, Federico 
Garcia Lorca, which is. familiar to 
audiences, all overthe world with the 
exception of Spain. 

In. an attempt’ to.;\justify such 
an absurd. ruling.the Spanish .au- 
thorities'.. have, stated,that . “The 
film’s,. scenario systematically de- 
grades Spanish family feeling.” 

The French. director has decided 
to postpone, filming until he has 
found a geographic locale outside 
of Spain, to, replace the Andalusian 
background which -he' had. chosen 
for his ‘setting. 





LEGIONNAIRES FOR 
TRUJILLO 


On June 25 the Spanish exile news- 
paper, El Socialista, published in 
Toulouse, France, issued the follow- 
ing report: 

“Having received reports that 
Spaniards were being recruited for 
a Foreign Legion, we took steps to 
obtain more» information: “Here is 
what we found out: 

“An office has been set up at 
Calle Arrieta 7, Madrid, on the first 
floor left, which is in charge of a 
Sr. Silva and is open to the public 
every day from 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. for 
the ostensible purpose of facilitating 
work contracts in the Dominican 
Republic. 

“This office is in the vestibule of 
the apartment and everything about 
it—its sparse furnishings of only two 
tables and chairs, a telephone perch- 
ed on top of the radiator—conveys 
the impression that it has been hasti- 
ly improvized. 

“The aforementioned Sr. Silva 
and a colleague receive the appli- 
cants, who are mostly young men. 


“Not strictly speaking a matter 
of a collective labor contract .. . 
“Once a certain number are assem- 
bled he addresses them, explaining 
that ‘this is not strictly speaking a 
matter of a collective labor contract, 
but of joining a military legion in 
the Dominican Republic.’’ Appli- 
cants are promised an initial pre- 
mium of $250 on signing up, and 
a monthly wage of $60. They are 
also given assurances that they and 
their families will be permitted to 
settle in the Dominican Republic 
once the first two year period of 
the contract has terminated. 

“A contract in duplicate is then 
produced, one of which is retained 
by the office. New: recruits are in- 
structed to proceed to the Gestoria 
Alier at Calle Espoz y Mina 13, 
where, upon the presentation of 
identity papers and five photographs 
a passport will be issued free of 
charge. 

“This recruiting seems to be going 
on on a large scale, as according to 
news that we have obtained, the 
first group left the country on the 
15th, and others are to follow. 

“The first group consisted of 55 
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volunteers commanded by Captain 
Esquerra,. ex-Falangist and member 
of the Blue Division.” 


More about Trujillo’s “Volunteers” 
(From a report in the New York 
Times of July 5 by Tad Szulc, un- 
der a Ciudad Trujillo, July 4 date- 
line), 


“The generalissimo [Trujillo] is 
reported to be under strong pres- 
sure by some of his advisers to act 
aggressively against his arch foe, 
Premier Castro, rather than wait 
for the next Cuban-based move . . . 
General Trujillo is . . . training an 
‘anti-Communist foreign legion’ of 
‘Volunteers’, which is the force that 
is most likely to be used in offensive 
operations. 

“Some of these ‘volunteers’ are 
Dominican troops. The others are 
Spanish ‘Blue Division’ veterans, of 
whom more than 350 arrived last 
month... .” 





TORTURE OF PRISONERS 


(From the Manchester Guardian, 
June 27. The report is signed “By 
our Legal Correspondent) 


A resolution condemning the 
Spanish Government for permitting 
the use of torture on those taken 
into custody for interrogation is to 
be moved at a specially-requisitioned 
meeting of the Madrid Bar Council 
to-day. 

The resolution, which all lawyers 
in Government service have been 
ordered to vote against, arises from 
two cases which have come to the 
notice of the legal profession in the 
last month. The first concerns a 
medical student at Salamanca Uni- 
versity, who was arrested with eight 
other students of Madrid and Sala- 
manca Universities for alleged mem- 
bership.of the A.S.U. (Association 
of Socialists at the Universities) , an 
illegal body under Spanish law. 


Doctor’s report 


It is alleged that he was beaten with 
a stick and literally made to eat his 
own words. He was forced to eat a 
piece of paper containing Socialist 
literature by having the paper ram- 
med down his throat with a stick. 
When he was allowed to see his 


lawyer *a visit from a doctor was 
arranged; the medical Seport oa, 
firmed the injuries. 
It was intended that the state- 
ment should be given on oath before 
a notary. But when the Government 
heard of this move the notary was 
reminded of a law passed at the 
time of the Civil War under which 
it is an offence for a notary to ad- 
minister the oath’ to an affidavit 
containing allegations of torture. 


The second case concerns a metal 
worker called Lobato. With four 
bakers in Madrid he was suspected 
of preparing a strike on June 18. 
All of them are in the Carabanchel 
Prison, Madrid, where they allege 
they have been subjected to injuries 
from repeated blows. 


The move by the Madrid lawyers 
follows a similar resolution passed 
by the Barcelona Bar in May after 
protests from a girl and boy who 
claimed that they were badly beaten 
by the police. In this case a notarial 
statement was sworn, and civil pro- 
ceedings have been launched against 
Sefior Creix, a Barcelona police 
interrogator. 





FRANCO APPEALS 
FOR UNITY 


(From The Times, London, July 1) 
From our Correspondent. Madrid, 
June 30. 


General Franco declared that never 
has any country been under such 
violent and insidious attacks as Spain 
is now experiencing. He was address- 
ing an audience in Huesca on the 
occasion of the seventeenth centen- 
ary observances in Aragon of the 
arrival there of the chalice which 
Spanish Roman Catholics’ venerate 
as that used. by Christ at the Last 
Supper. The Caudillo appealed for 
the unity of all, standing firm 
against Communist conspirators out- 
side Spain, supported by enemies 
inside, who “are trying to under- 
mine the work of this régime.” 
Against infiltrations and attempts 
to open breaches, General Franco 
hoped the ranks would be -closed 
and that all would march together. 
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OIL IN SPAIN AND 
SPANISH SAHARA 


(From Financial Times, London, 


June 20) 


_ Leading international oil companies 
are preparing to file applications 
for prospecting rights in Spain 
and Spanish Africa now that the 
new Spanish oil law has been pro- 


mulgated. From next month, ree. 


strictions on foreign capital are to 
be removed and the 50-50 profit- 
sharing principle is to be accepted. 


Oilhas 3 far’ only ben foiind”in 
very small quantities in the Spanish 
peninsula. In 1956, CEPSA (Com- 
pana Espanola de Petroleos) , which 


has a working agreément with the ~ 


German firm, C. Dielmann Bergbau, 


found a promising show of natural 


gas at Gastiain in Navarra and has 
followed this up with further test 
wells. The O.E.E.C.’s-oil committee 


has suggested that geological .condi- ,.. 


tions. warrant an energetic: search in. 


this area. 
In eight other provinces of the 


Spanish, peninsula, drilling is also go- , 


A FUSION OF REPUBLICAN PARTIES 


“ACCION REPUBLICANA DEMOCRATICA” 


“i 


—-¢which is pp tang Gide et 
I.N.I.—the Spani: State. vie 
tex” and other 


‘board—and by | 
The two other groups prospecti “7 


American ‘interests). 


Ain Spain at® present°are CAM 


(Compana Arrendataria del Mono- 
polio de Petroleos—the State distrib- 


| uting conipany). and a relativeymews 


comer,.the, German, firm. Schacht- 
bau..und ‘Tiefbohr, -which. i As.a., pars 
ticipant in the Spanish company 
Petroliera Iberica. So far these 
groups have had no success. 


Last September, as you may recall, we. reported that 
the Executives of the two largest Republican parties 
had decided to merge, reaching this conclusion after 
analyzing the internal situation in Spain very carefully. 
It was then only a project—for the merge ‘depended 
on the unanimous consent of each organization, whose 
members ‘are scattered throughout many countries. To- 
day, however, it has been realized. 


On June 30 the two parties—formerly the Republi- 
can Left (Izquierda Republicana) and the Republican 
Union (Unién Republicana)—were able ‘to report 
through their Executive Councils that their. dissolution 
was complete and that the Constitution of-a new Party, 
to be known as “Accién Republicana Democratica” 
(The Party of Republican-Democratic Action) had 
been formed. Thus a complex manoeuver was finally 
crowned with triumph. 


Also before us are the Fundamental Doctrines and 
the Manifesto of the new party. The Fundamentals 
have been passed, the Manifesto already has a con- 
siderable circulation, and the number’ of its supporters 
is extremely impressive. 

We extract here the Manifesto’s most salient articles: 

“The political system at present ruling our country, 
established contrary to the sovereign wishes of the peo- 
ple and after much bloodshed, maintains itself in power 
through sheer violence, and has caused Spain to under- 


go one of the most dreadful periods in her whole. his- ., , 


tory. 

“Tts doctrines, based on correcting the supposed de- 
fects of the democracy that preceded it, which they 
have and are continuing to use as a pretended justifi- 
cation for the perpetuation of the dictatorship, can no 
longer possibly be held meaningful by anyone.” 

“The total collapse of the regime’s economic, policy, 
caused by lack of foresight, official chaos and negli- 
gence, and their disastrous consequences, patently and 
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eloquently explain the emigration and wholesale ae 
which make Spain the, tragic country: it is today, Above 
all, the vast corruption that permeates every aspect of 
national. activity is starkly obvious: particularly im- 
morality in economic spheres, much: of which,can be 


‘laid directly, at ‘the door, of the highest officials: in the 


regime. This is true also of, every: single administrative 
organization, whose mismanagement is due :to, the most 
shameful, favoritism.”) “The «frightful consequences; of 
this progressive decline inthe Spanish State are: haunt- 
ing the most, important. centers ,of public, ,opinion—in- 
cluding a good many,.people who, in good faith, amay 
once have brought themselves, to. believe, at the: outset, 
in the professed virtues of Franco’stotalitarian regime.” 

“We feel it: is; our.;duty to express an important 
measure of opinion current in: Spain, and, we mean to 
make our -ideal the, rallying-point for everyone ;who 
joins in accepting its principles. In this way we intend 
to become. a party with. broad popular backing whose 
duty ‘it will .be,; in) the, near future, to reconstruct the 
democratic life of the. nation.,in;.an atmosphere of 
solvency and authority. The Party, of Republican-Demo- 
cratic Action is an organization with deep foundations, 
and is incorruptibly Republican.” 

“As democrats; we: are, not, in the least unsaliteg to 
adopt the following course as away out of the,present 
crisis: that is, to establish a body elected by the people 
and controlled by a provisional government, whose task 


‘it ;will be to restore the citizens their rights, besides 


giving each and every shade of political opinion equality 
of expression, thus ensuring electoral impartiality.” 
“But we have. also;to, make one point absolutely 
clear: that if our feryent desire: to achieve a. 
solution, in a context such as will afford the Spanish 
people self-government, is not reciprocated by those 
whose. patriotic duty, it is to do.so, we. shall be- obliged 
to use other means, and we consider such means to be 
rightful weapons in our struggle against oppression.” — 





ON RETURNING TO SPAIN 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A REFUGEE 


Antonio Sanchez Barbudo 


I proposed to enter at exactly the same spot where I 
had made my exit, twenty years earlier. Once at La 
Junquera I recognized perfectly the gradient on high 
which I had passed so sadly over, along with thousands 
of other soldiers, on that far-off afternoon of February 
9, 1939. But there was no time for memories now. I had 
to appear before the border officials and feared that 
something might happen to bar my way. I had had to 
overcome many mental scruples before deciding to re- 
turn, even for a short visit as a tourist; I had had to 
wait a long time and now I didn’t care to be stopped 
at the door. 

Soon I found myself in an ill-furnished room before a 
young man with a small, black moustache and an ad- 
miral’s gold braid, who was interestedly perusing the 
green booklet which I had handed him. “But you are 
Spanish!’ he finally exclaimed, in a surprised though 
serious and, I thought, friendly tone of voice. “By 
birth” I replied, dryly. He handed back my passport 
without a word and that was all there was to that. On 
leaving I suddenly realized that my dryness and re- 
serve, in fact all my trepidations, had been quite un- 
justified. It was then that it first began to dawn on me 
that what I had heard said repeatedly before was in 
fact quite true: we refugees have an impression of the 
past stamped on our minds and cannot imagine, for all 
the talk that we have heard, what things are really like 
in Spain today. 

Although the American passport is said to afford no 
protection to naturalized citizens in their countries of 
origin, I felt mine to be sufficient protection for me to 
be able to go about and talk with relative freedom dur- 
ing the months that I spent in Spain. My feeling of un- 
easiness caused by the enjoyment o: a privilege denied 
to others was well compensated for by the plain fact of 
finding myself in Spain without having had to ask a 
by-your-leave of anyone, by the assurance that once 
there no one could make me accept or feign acceptance 
of all that I would find, that I would not be grilled by 
any pompous official, black priest or green Civil Guard. 
At least that was what I believed, and it sufficed for me 
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to be able to go about with my head held high, which 
is what most mattered to me. I say all of this because 
I believe that in this respect my position is not mine 
alone but typical of many other refugees. Neither do I 
believe that any of my subsequent reactions were very 
different from those of any other refugee under similar 
circumstances. 

On entering Spain one is reminded of a self-evident 
truth, something so well-known that it has been forgot- 
ten: namely, that the refugees’ opposition to the Franco 
regime is based on the fact that this is the regime which 
we are fighting, this is the regime which is the triumph 
incarnate of all that we hated so much in Spain and 
continue to hate. Ours is the impotent, though still bel- 
ligerent, opposition of those whom destiny has not 
forced to accept, or feign acceptance, of the regime. 
But this is not the opposition of those living within 
Spain, not even in thought; certainly not that of the 
great mass which is indifferent to or alienated, passively 
alienated from the regime. Many want a change, that 
yes; they want to breathe, to live. But as has been so 
often said before, and with reason, all fear above all 
a return of Civil War. This is the strength of the re- 
gime. What we, on the other hand, want, I for one, 
at least, is the downfall of Franco and all that he stands 
for, forever, come what may. For us the war is still 
something alive and positive in our spirits; for them it 
is but a sad memory, as is that of the repressions that 
followed. 


CRUSHED SPAIN 

My first impression (and I can now add my last one, 
my over-all one) was of a calm, a sad, dead calm. At 
first sight everything seemed not like before the Civil 
War, but like long before it, as though the conflicts 
which had led to it had never been posed. Everything 
that I saw was natural—people laughed, spoke, went 
about their business—, but this naturalness made me 
sad because to me the people seemed subdued. I missed 
the war. The horse-drawn wagons, which I had for- 
gotten, seemed strange. I watched with interest farmers 
and laborers going to work on bicycles. In Gerona I 
paused ecstatically in a very Spanish plaza and ven- 
tured into a filthy, foul-smelling little workers’ cafe. 
Later, eager and full of nostalgia, I visited the old part 
of the town with its medievalism so authentic and His- 
panic that not even the excrement was absent from 
the feet of the venerable Roman ruins. Later I saw a 
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SUSPENSIONS OF PAYMENTS =: 
AND BANKRUPTCIES IN BARCELONA 


A. Special Report for "IBERICA" 







ruptcy in the two month period between April 6 and 
June 6. Only those with liabilities exceeding one million 
pesetas are included. 


BARCELONA, July, Ibérica:—The following list is of 
business concerns of Barcelona that have been obliged 
to declare a suspension of payments or go into bank- 













































Date & aid A, 
Court No, Name. of Co. Assets (in. pesetas) Liabilities (in pesetas) 
4/ 6,No. 4° “Pilar Riera Guardidla” 11,677,626 ,13402,040 - 
4/ 6, No. 7 “Ricardo Arnan Paris” 7,842,736 * 817,336 
4/22,'‘No. 17 “Juan Marti Brunat” 2,097,418 1,706,408 
4/27, No: 18° “Ernesto Francés Blanes” 5,531.125 4,380,848 
4/29, No. 18 “Esperanza Palés Basté, Joaquin Guilera 52,295,051 43,977,107 
Molas y Antonio Palés Romou” 
5/ 4, No. 16 “Explotaciones Torreblanca S.A.” 9,750,014 7,875,000 
5/ 5, No. 17° ' “Francisco Martinez-Cantullera Pujol” 4,783,660 1,713,218 
5/11, No. 5 ‘ “Alejandro’ Chirivella Canté” 1,686,750 1,013,721 
5/14, No. 11° “Luis Boixador Grandia” 22,770,000 - © 19,989,812 
5/15, No. 9 “Costa-Font y Gémez Mufioz S. A. ” 67,582,690 36,211,680 
5/21, No. 6 “Argatex, S.A.” 2,978,000 ' ‘2,632,000 
5/22, No. 10 “Seccién Especial de Crédito S.A.” 11,513,025 10,411,697 
5/22, No. 17 “Grandes Almacenes El Barato” 46,339,836. 36,140,152 
5/30; No. 14 “Paulino Torras Villa” 12,249,363 7,148,196 
6/ 1, No. 2 *Perfiles Laminados S.A.” 85,241,535 54,000,891 
6/ 2, No. 9 “Hierros, Tubos, Perfiles y Aceros S.A.” 7,176,933 3,977,588 
6/ ‘3, No. 18 “José M. Gémez Mufioz” 16,535,000 2;968,337 
6/3, ‘No. 15 “Julio Gémez' Mufioz y Cia. S.L.” 5,382,241 3,800,246 
6/ 3, No. 4 “Ginés Flores Gonzalez” 1,616,640 1,220,612 
' (Tools and industrial accessories) | 
6/ 3, No." 7 “Aceros y Ferroalcaciones S.A.” 25,272,088 7,940,614 
6/ 4, No. 18 “Luis Sol Vallés” 20,274,884 4,891,740 
6/ 5, No. 18° “Hijos de Miguel Dou S.A.” 11,396,279 9,317,242 | 
6/ 5, No. 18 ~ “Industrial Ferretera S.L.” 1,392,235 851,273 
6/ 6, No. 16 “Augusto Juan Villanueva” 4,569,851 ~ 3,111,889 
6/ 6, No. 3 “Emilio Llop Casajuana” 15,911,391 9,678,058 
6/6, No. 5  “Luis' Ariss6 Roqué” 8,642,176 6,707,852 


3] 7 “Ricardo Arnan Paris” 3,500,000: 
4] 9,"No. 17 “Juan Marti Brunat” 1,890,552 
4/28;'No. 8 ~~ “Hijos' de A. Palés Arré S.A.” Unknown amount 
fiz! ; s { 





3/ 4, No. 
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BANKRUPTCIES 








Note‘ The “Grandes Almatenes E] Barato”, the Catalan equivalent of our WeCeeWot ess, have gone into bank- 
ruptcy since this list was compiled. 
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